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What  produced  the  present  crisis  and  what  is 
it,  exactly,  that  causes  a  diminution  of  economic 
activity  at  such  a  time?  Not  a  scarcity  of 
capital,  considered  in  its  broad  sense  as  the 
stored-up  product  of  past  labor  and  serving  as 
the  instrument  of  present  production,  for  we 
have  measureless  capital. 

The  railroads  need  betterments,  the  captain 
of  industry  wants  to  continue  or  even  to  in- 
crease his  undertakings,  mineral  wealth  is  wait- 
ing to  be  mined,  lumber  to  be  taken  from  the 
forest,  labor  is  at  hand  ready  to  perform  these 
tasks,  and  the  nation  has  accumulated  immeas- 
urable productive  wealth  as  a  basis  for  its 
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further  conquest  of  nature.  What  is  it,  then, 
that  is  lacking?  Manifestly  one  of  the  ele- 
ments that  go  to  make  up  modern  economic 
activity.  These  elements  are,  in  plain  terms: 
human  labor,  the  material  on  which  to  exert  it, 
intelligent  organization  and  direction,  that 
vague  thing,  capital,  which  assumes  all  manner 
of  forms  from  substantial  buildings  and 
machinery  down  to  a  circulating  medium,  and 
one  other  thing:  credit.  Industry,  on  its 
present  scale,  cannot  proceed  without  the  aid 
of  credit :  men  would  want  for  bread  while 
waiting  for  the  products  of  their  labor  to  be 
finished  and  exchanged.  Credit  is  an  intangi- 
ble thing,  capable  of  shrinking  like  a  sensitive 
plant  and  quicker  to  expand  and  contract  than 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.  But  although  it  is  in- 
tangible it  is  based  upon  two  very  substantial 
things,  capital  and  money.  It  is  capital  that 
is  loaned  but  the  bank  is  the  agent,  and  money 
is  the  language  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  in- 
strument of  the  loan.  Five  dollars  of  credit  to 
one  dollar  of  cash  is  often  given  as  the  average 
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expansion  of  bank  credits  based  upon  money. 
There  may  be  ever  so  much  fixed  capital  in  a 
country  in  the  form  of  buildings,  machinery, 
railroads  and  what  not,  ever  so  much  circulat- 
ing capital  in  the  form  of  merchandise,  yet  the 
extent  to  which  the  banks  can  transfer  credit 
on  all  these  things  is  determined  by  the  money 
they  hold.  The  enormous  credits  for  which  our 
farmers  and  merchants  and  manufacturers  are 
justified  in  asking  by  the  fabulous  capital  of 
America  cannot  therefore  be  extended  by  the 
banks  if  the  supply  of  one  form  of  circulating 
capital,  i.  e.  money,  is  insufficient.  An  adequate 
discussion  of  the  question  before  us  demands 
that  we  meet  this  fact  frankly  and  do  not 
advance  fanciful  explanations  of  our  troubles. 

To  what  is  the  straining  of  credits  due? 

From  1893  to  1897  we  witnessed  a  stubborn 
and  persistent  fall  in  prices  bringing  on  world- 
wide discouragement  of  industry.  During  the 
past  decade  there  has  been  not  only  a  recovery 
of  prices  but  a  further  advance  far  beyond  the 
point  at  which  the  decline  began.   To  be  speci- 
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fic,  the  Sauerbeck  index  number  of  prices  which 
for  1893  was  68  and  which  dropped  in  1897  as 
low  as  62,  registered  77  for  1906.  The  increase 
in  price  is  very  marked  in  agricultural  as  well 
as  other  products  and  is  therefore  not  to  be 
explained  by  the  existence  of  combinations  or 
pools.  In  fact,  any  affect  on  the  index  number 
caused  by  industrial  combinations  should  be 
largely  offset  by  the  improvements  since  1893 
in  machinery  and  methods  calculated  to  econ- 
omize labor.  Supply  and  demand  may  cause 
various  commodities  to  fluctuate  in  price  as 
against  each  other,  but  when  the  average  of  a 
long  list  (i.  e.  the  index  number),  changes  in 
one  direction  through  a  period  of  years,  it 
reflects  a  relative  change  in  the  volume  of 
the  thing  in  which  commodities  are  measured, 
namely,  the  money  metal.  For  thirty  years 
prior  to  1890  the  world's  production  of 
gold  had  been  practically  stationary  and  in 
that  period  of  growing  commercial  activity 
and  opportunity  silver  had  been  demone- 
tized.   Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
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depression  of  the  nineties  was  acute  and 
widespread?  It  was  not  until  the  latter  part 
of  1896  that  the  growth  in  the  output  of 
gold,  which  began  in  1891,  made  itself  felt.  In 
that  year  (1896),  the  output  passed  the  200 
million  mark  and  since  then  has  been  rushing 
upward — subject  only  to  the  interruption  of  the 
South  African  war — until  last  year  it  was 
double  that  sum. 

A  relative  increase  in  the  supply  of  the 
money  metal  means  advancing-  prices,  and  ad- 
vancing prices  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  indus- 
try. At  the  end  of  the  year  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer  find  their  stock  of  merchandise 
worth  more,  even  though  it  be  no  larger  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  They  are  encour- 
aged to  extend  their  operations,  and  when  such 
marked  increase  of  the  money  supply  is  coupled 
with  great  economic  opportunity  such  as 
America  affords,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
expansion  of  industry  should  outstrip  the  thing 
that  started  it.  Contradictory  as  it  seems,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  money 
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metal  just  now  abundance  has  caused  scarcity, 
and  it  is  the  growth  of  enterprise  in  this  great 
industrial  republic  of  ours  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  has  strained  the  world's  credits. 
The  throngs  of  immigrants  that  crowd  to  our 
shores  with  brawn  and  brain  and  with  the 
greatest  incentive  to  create  wealth  because  they 
have  none,  the  opportunities  which  they  find 
awaiting  them  in  the  wonderful  development  of 
every  kind  going  on  in  our  midst,  the  settle- 
ment of  new  lands  and  the  subduing  by  irriga- 
tion of  hitherto  untamable  lands,  all  imply  a 
rate  of  growth  in  enterprise  such  as  the  world 
has  never  witnessed  before.  Far  from  terming 
it  ^^over-enterprise"  we  should  regard  it  as 
entirely  legitimate  enterprise,  but  enterprise  the 
pace  of  which  has  been  such  that  the  increase  in 
the  money  supply  simply  could  not  keep  abreast 
of  it.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  if,  in 
the  past  few  years  the  world's  money  supply  had 
been  still  greater,  enterprise  in  the  United 
States  would  have  been  proportionately  stimu- 
lated, outstripping  the  supply  and  bringing 
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about  much  the  same  currency  conditions  as  we 
are  experiencing  now.  An  element  of  flexibihty 
in  our  currency  would  have  modified,  un- 
doubtedly, the  Autumn  crisis  each  year,  but 
there  is  no  assurance  that  even  such  a  salutary 
expedient  would  have  entirely  prevented  the 
crisis.  Any  device  which  would  have  provided 
a  large  permanent  increase  in  the  currency, 
other  than  that  based  on  the  money  metal, 
would  probably  have  launched  us  in  the  midst 
of  very  wild  speculation — speculation  which 
might  have  required  several  years  still  to  run 
its  course  but  would  have  involved  the  risk  of 
real  disaster  in  the  end. 

To  summarize  thus  far :  what  is  it  that  is 
lacking  at  the  moment  ?  Not  natural  resources, 
not  labor,  not  capital.  The  thing  that  is 
strained  is  credit  which  vitalizes  capital,  and 
credit  is  strained  because  our  capital  and  enter- 
prise have  outrun  the  money  supply  by  which 
credit  is  limited,  one  dollar  of  money,  accord- 
ing to  popular  estimate,  being  needed  for  each 
five  dollars  of  credit.    That,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
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the  frank  answer  to  the  first  question  we  have 
asked  ourselves. 

Our  next  question  is  whether  we  can  afford 
to  have  the  great  bulk  of  this  much-needed 
money  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  the 
money  metal  of  the  civilized  world.  If  we  can- 
not, then  we  must  simply  take  our  medicine  in 
times  like  the  present  and  readjust  our  enter- 
prise to  our  supply  of  gold. 

The  first  step  in  the  consideration  of  the  cur- 
rency question  is  the  determination  of  the 
money  basis.  Unless  opinion  on  that  question 
is  sound  all  sorts  of  errors  creep  in.  In 
approaching  this  part  of  the  subject  two  under- 
lying principles  appear : 

(a)  Absolutely  sound  money  must  be  based 
on  something  the  supply  of  which  cannot  be 
UNDULY  INCREASED  BY  ANY  HUMAN 
EFFORT  OR  DEVICE. 

(b)  It  must  represent,  dollar  for  dollar,  the 
money  stuff,  whatever  that  be,  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Any  other  system  is  based  upon  compromise 
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and  the  supply  of  inferior  money  limits  by  sub- 
stitution the  supply  of  sound  money. 

Let  us  take  up  these  two  propositions  more 
in  detail. 

Price  is  the  value  of  commodities  expressed 
in  terms  of  money.  In  many  transactions  no 
money  whatever  passes,  but  money  is  the  lan- 
guage and  measure  of  the  transaction.  If  the 
standard  of  measure  expands  or  shrinks,  the 
language  of  business  becomes  confused.  Base 
the  bulk  of  the  money  of  a  country  upon  bank 
assets,  bonds  or  any  riches  which  can  be  unduly 
increased  by  human  ingenuity,  and  the  standard 
may  fluctuate,  stability  of  value  be  endangered. 

Gold  is  at  present  the  money  stuff  of  practi- 
cally the  civilized  world.  In  the  absence  of  an 
international  agreement  on  bimetallism,  no 
prominent  commercial  country  can  afford  to 
adopt  any  other  than  gold  as  its  money  basis. 

Our  national  bank  note,  based  upon  govern- 
ment bonds,  is  credit  currency.  It  is  true  that 
the  credit  is  that  of  a  powerful  and  rich  country 
but  it  is  not  the  best  money.   A  political  crisis 
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like  the  Civil  War,  or  a  foreign  war  in  which 
there  was  prospect  of  defeat,  might  affect  the 
par  value  of  United  States  bonds,  and  with  it 
the  value  of  national  bank  notes.  The  system 
serves  a  good  purpose  in  providing  an  artificial 
market  for  government  bonds,  facilitating  and 
rendering  less  costly  the  great  and  useful  un- 
dertakings of  the  federal  government,  and  so 
long  as  the  national  bank  currency  is  not  too 
large  a  proportion  of  our  whole  circulation,  we 
run  no  serious  risk  in  continuing  the  system. 
The  element  of  weakness  in  it  is  pointed  out  to 
guard  against  undue  extension  of  the  system. 

United  States  notes  (greenbacks),  in  so  far 
as  they  are  not  secured  by  a  reserve  of  gold, 
dollar  for  dollar,  specifically  pledged  to  their 
redemption,  are  likewise  based  upon  govern- 
ment credit  and  are  more  dangerous  than 
national  bank  notes,  because  the  principle  on 
which  they  are  issued  offers  a  direct  temptation 
to  the  National  Legislature  in  an  emergency  to 
provide  funds  by  inflation  pure  and  simple. 

A  rich  country  can  have  its  share  of  gold  and 
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will  have  just  as  much  gold  as  its  system  calls 
for  and  no  more.  If  the  monetary  system  is 
meant  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  gold,  gold 
will  be  lacking  in  the  country  in  the  measure  in 
which  this  system  succeeds  in  fulfilling  its  aims, 
i.  e.  we  cannot  have  gold  unless  we  provide  a 
place  for  it  in  the  monetary  system.  A  cur- 
rency representing  gold  must  therefore  greatly 
increase  the  supply  of  gold  which  any  one 
country  may  hold. 

The  advocates  of  an  asset  currency  attempt 
to  dodge  this  issue  by  asserting  that  currency 
is  not  money,  that  their  credit  currency  is 
nothing  more  than  the  promise  of  the  bank  to 
pay  and  is  like  any  other  promissory  note.  But 
the  attempt  to  differentiate  currency  and  money 
must  fail.  It  passes  as  money,  takes  the  place 
of  money — releases  that  much  gold  from  serv- 
ice— otherwise  why  should  they  want  it  at  all  ? 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  money,  but  bad 
money. 

Asset  currency  which  is  not  taxed  to  a  point 
where  it  is  unprofitable  to  keep  it  in  circulation 
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in  ordinary  times  is  among  the  devices  that 
must  be  characterized  as  dangerous. 

It  is  contended  that  the  desire  to  keep  its  own 
notes  in  circulation  will  cause  each  bank  to  send 
in  for  redemption  to  the  numerous  and  con- 
venient redemption  agencies,  notes  of  compet- 
ing banks,  resulting  in  the  maintenance  of  only 
so  much  currency  as  the  people  want.  The 
objection  to  an  emergency  currency,  it  is  urged, 
is  that  it  ''could  be  used  only  in  an  emergency, 
whereas  the  credit  currency  could  be  used  to 
prevent  an  emergency."  Here  we  have  it. 
The  very  point !  The  philosophy  of  the  whole 
subject  stored  up  in  just  these  two  statements! 
If  as  much  currency  as  the  people  want  can 
be  provided  by  any  system,  no  matter  how  safe, 
not  based  upon  gold^  what  is  there  to  attract 
gold  to  the  country  ?  Will  anything  but  a  need 
for  gold  bring  it  to  our  shores  or  keep  it  here  ? 
And  must  we  not  consciously  provide  a  place 
for  gold  in  our  currency  system  in  order  to 
create  the  need  ?  Any  automatic  system  which 
would  completely  meet  public  needs  implies  a 
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currency  MAINTAINED  AT  THE  POINT 
OF  SATURATION,  unless  the  issue  of  such 
currency  be  burdened  with  a  tax  which  in 
ordinary  times  shall  prove  prohibitive.  The 
advocates  of  asset  currency  fail  to  provide  such 
a  tax.  Their  plan  leaves  no  inducement  to 
import  gold  nor  even  tO'  keep  what  we  have. 

What  is  it  that  caused  the  stock  of  coin  and 
bullion  in  the  United  States  to  increase  879 
million  dollars  from  1894  to  1903,  while 
paper  money  increased  only  73  million  dollars  ? 
NOTHING  BUT  THE  VERY  ABSENCE 
OF  PAPER  MONEY  and  the  difficulty  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  such  money !  Happily, 
no  increase  of  United  States  notes  is  possible 
under  the  law  and  the  inducement  to  national 
banks  to  increase  their  own  circulation  was 
inadequate.  When  this  inducement  was  in- 
creased by  the  statute  of  March  14, 1900,  which 
authorized  the  organization  of  national  banks 
with  smaller  capital  than  previously  and  like- 
wise increased  the  possible  issue  of  bank  notes 
to  the  par  value  of  government  bonds  deposited, 
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the  change  was  soon  reflected  in  a  change  of  the 
ratio  of  increase  of  our  supply  of  specie  to  the 
increase  of  paper.  PVom  1903  to  1906  (July  i) 
our  supply  of  coin  and  bullion  increased  249 
million  dollars,  paper  money  135  million  dollars. 
In  the  first  period  considered,  the  increase  of 
coin  and  bullion  was  as  12  to  i  of  paper  money, 
whereas  in  the  last  period  it  was  1.8  to  i.  In 
other  words,  the  ratio  of  increase  of  our  supply 
of  specie  to  paper  was  reduced  over  six-fold. 
What  would  have  happened  if  we  had  had  an 
asset  currency  which  ^^completely  and  auto- 
matically" met  the  currency  needs  of  the 
country  ? 

Our  per  capita  circulation  has  increased  from 
21.41,  in  1896,  to  34.71,  December  i,  1907,  and 
the  growth  has  been  of  a  fairly  healthy  kind, 
though  we  are  still  far  behind  the  leading 
European  countries  in  the  proportion  of  our 
gold  holdings  to  our  uncovered  paper. 

The  advocates  of  asset  currency  refer  us  to 
the  experience  of  other  countries.  They  make 
most  frequent  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
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Canada.  Let  us  consider  the  force  of  this 
appeal.  The  Canadian  law  permits  chartered 
banks  to  issue  notes  to  the  extent  of  unimpaired 
capital  stock.  No  pledge  of  definite  assets  and 
no  special  reserve  are  required  against  this 
issue.  The  issue  is,  however,  a  first  lien  on  all 
assets  of  the  institution  and  on  the  double 
liability  of  the  stockholders.  A  government 
redemption  fund  is  provided  by  the  banks  pay- 
ing immediately  5  per  cent,  of  the  circulation 
when  the  circulation  is  taken  out  and  i  per  cent, 
annually  thereafter.  The  liability  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  fund 
collected.  Over  against  the  issues  of  bank  notes 
is  the  Dominion  paper  money  which,  up  to  20 
million  dollars,  is  covered  partly  by  specie, 
partly  by  Dominion  debentures  guaranteed  by 
the  United  Kingdom  or  authorized  by  special 
act  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  Issues  of 
Dominion  currency  in  excess  of  20  million 
dollars  are  covered  by  a  full  reserve  of  specie. 
The  result  of  this  system  is  that,  while  the 
United  States  (December  31,  1906)  had  2,292 
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million  dollars  coin  and  bullion,  as  against  6io 
million  uncovered  paper,  Canada  had  69.1  mil- 
lion dollars  coin  and  bullion,  as  against  72.5 
million  dollars  uncovered  paper.  The  supply 
of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  United  States  was 
three  and  three-quarter  times  as  great  as  the 
uncovered  paper,  in  Canada  it  was  somewhat 
less  than  the  paper.  Furthermore,  the  total 
amount  of  Canadian  money  as  compared  with 
ours  is  so  insignificant,  and  its  trade  is  so  small 
in  comparison  with  our  own  that  the  experi- 
ence of  Canada  is  of  little  more  value  to  us  in 
this  connection  than  is  the  experience  of  a  small 
State  like  Switzerland  in  the  matter  of  the  ref- 
erendum. 

Turn  now  to  the  foremost  nations  abroad  and 
what  do  we  find?  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  Ger- 
many was  four  and  three-quarter  times  as  great 
as  the  uncovered  paper,  and  in  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  each  five  times  as  great 
as  the  uncovered  paper.  Russia  reports  934 
million  dollars  gold  and  no  uncovered  paper. 
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When  we  come  to  the  practices  with  regard 
to  credit  currency  in  these  countries,  we  find  in 
Germany  some  half-dozen  banks  with  the  right 
to  issue  uncovered  notes,  but  all  such  notes, 
approximately  icq  million  dollars,  (for  all  the 
banks)  are  so  heavily  taxed  as  to  be  promptly 
withdrawn  when  money  conditions  fail  to  jus- 
tify the  payment  of  the  tax.  Such  issues,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  classed  with  the  bold  credit  cur- 
rency proposed  under  systems  which  fail  to 
provide  such  a  tax.  The  total  circulation  of 
the  Scotch  banks  of  issue — and  there  are  only 
ten  of  them  for  the  government  to  supervise — 
vary  from  35  to  40  million  dollars.  Accord- 
ingly, the  important  example  of  credit  issues, 
such  as  is  proposed  for  us,  dwindles  down  to 
the  Bank  of  France^ — a  single  central  bank  with 
government  voice  in  the  management.  What 
do  we  find  to  be  the  facts  in  connection  with 
this  institution?  In  the  cause  of  conservative 
banking  we  will  deduct  from  its  holdings  of 
gold  and  silver  (727  million  dollars,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1907)  25  per  cent,  of  its  private  deposit 
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line  of  loi  million  dollars.  This  leaves  for  the 
French  nation  just  274  million  dollars  paper 
money  uncovered  by  specie.  Furthermore,  the 
Bank  of  France  holds  government  securities  to 
the  amount  of  78  million  dollars,  which  puts 
that  much  of  her  note  issues  on  the  same  basis 
as  our  national  bank  notes  and  leaves  the  purely 
asset  currency  for  France  at  196  million  dol- 
lars. 

To  all  this  the  proponents  of  an  asset  cur- 
rency for  the  United  States  may  reply  "What 
do  we  want  with  so  much  gold  anyway  ?  Asset 
currency  is  cheaper."  Our  answer  must  be  that 
in  a  country  with  such  spirit  of  enterprise,  not 
to  say  tendency  to  speculation,  as  the  United 
States,  NONE  BUT  THE  BEST  MONEY  IS 
GOOD  ENOUGH.  An  abundant  supply  of 
gold  is  in  itself  an  element  of  national  strength. 
Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  become  the  world's 
money  center,  with  the  great  profits  that  result 
from  such  a  situation,  our  money  must  be  of  a 
kind  that  will  not  fluctuate  in  value.  We  want 
safety  and  uniformity  not  only  in  ordinary 
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times  but  in  extraordinary  times,  in  times  of 
stress  and  trial.  Fluctuation  in  the  value  of 
money  operates  as  a  serious  disturbance  not 
only  of  foreign  but  of  domestic  commerce.  If 
gold  goes  to  a  premium  of  lo  per  cent,  the  man 
who  has  contracted  a  debt  abroad  may  find  a 
loss  instead  of  a  profit  in  his  operations.  Again, 
the  price  of  staples  is  made  in  the  world's  mar- 
ket and  such  products  as  wheat  and  cotton  will 
sooner  or  later  register  gold  values.  Fluctua- 
tion of  our  money  may  therefore  bring  serious 
loss  to  our  merchants  trading  in  the  staples  at 
home. 

Asset  currency  would  undoubtedly  introduce 
the  much-needed  element  of  elasticity  into  our 
currency,  but  is  it  the  only  way,  or  the  best  way, 
to  attain  this  object  ?  The  point  about  many  of 
the  plans  before  the  country  is  that  they  fail  to 
tax  the  proposed  issues  heavily  enough  to  cause 
them  to  be  withdrawn  in  ordinary  times  and 
therefore  make  no  adequate  provision  for  con- 
traction. They  make  too  great  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  currency.    This  is  not  only  un- 
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necessary  but  undesirable  for  the  reason,  as 
shown,  that  it  would  decrease  proportionately 
our  holdings  of  gold. 

On  its  uncovered  issues  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Germany  is  compelled  to  keep  a  reserve  equal 
to  one-third  of  such  issues,  and  the  German 
government,  nevertheless,  finds  it  necessary  to 
impose  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  them,  in  order  to 
effect  elasticity.  Will  anything  short  of  a  tax 
of  6  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  the  reserve  re- 
quirement, introduce  an  element  of  elasticity  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  average  interest 
rate  is  so  much  higher  than  in  Germany  ? 

Since  the  discussion  of  the  question  began, 
our  currency  has  grown  and  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding growth  in  the  amount  of  possible 
emergency  currency  that  would  be  effective. 
Why  not  begin  by  limiting  it,  say  to  20  per 
cent,  of  our  total  currency,  provided  no  bank 
shall  issue  more  emergency  currency  than  it  has 
national  bank  notes  outstanding.  This  would 
at  present  (December  i,  1907)  produce  over 
600  millions  of  emergency  issues,  the  basis  for 
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3,ooo  millions  credits.  It  is  unlikely  that  so 
much  would  ever  be  outstanding — the  tax 
would  prevent  it — but  to  guard  against  the 
issue  being  made  the  basis  of  undue  speculation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  be  empow- 
ered to  raise  the  tax  at  his  discretion. 

In  order  that  these  notes  circulate  freely, 
they  should  of  course  be  indistinguishable  from 
the  ordinary  national  bank  notes.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  there  are  over  6,500 
national  banks  to  supervise  as  against  one  bank 
of  issue  in  France,  ten  in  Scotland  and  one 
principal  and  a  few  minor  ones  in  Germany,  is 
it  wise  to  forego  the  extra  safeguard  of  a 
deposit  of  approved  miscellaneous  securities 
as  a  basis  of  the  emergency  issues? 

Thus  secured,  would  it  not  be  well  to  estab- 
lish this  wide  margin  of  flexibility  beyond  our 
utmost  needs  so  as  to  quiet  the  recurring  appre- 
hension of  the  Autumn  in  business  circles? 

The  advocates  of  asset  currency  come  back  at 
us  with  the  question,  "Why  should  commerce 
be  charged  with  such  a  heavy  tax  as  the  emer- 
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gency  currency  bears?"    The  answer  is  that 

just  as  in  everyday  life  a  certain  measure  of 
hardship  is  often  the  price  of  fully  developed 
character,  so  this  tax  is  the  price  of  sound 
motier/. 
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